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bad to worse. The Anglo-Irish of the Pale had cast in their lot
with the native Irish, and the rebellion had spread from Leinster
and Ulster to Munster and Connaught. Moreover the Irish
were slowly organizing themselves. In May 1642 the heads of
the Roman catholic church met at Kilkenny and drew up an
oath of association to bind the Irish together into a confedera-
tion whose main object was declared to be the re-establishment
of Roman Catholicism. A supreme council, consisting of two
members from each province, together with a president, was
appointed. In October 1642 was convened a general assembly,
which again pledged the confederation to maintain the Roman
catholic faith and to observe the allegiance due to King Charles.
Steps were taken to appoint a general over the armed forces of
each province, the most important being Owen Roe O'Neill
for Ulster. The lands of protestants and neutrals, and all church
temporalities, were confiscated. It was with this confederation
that the king ordered his representative in Ireland, the marquess
of Ormonde, to treat. The Cessation9 was concluded 15 Septem-
ber 1643, and provided that hostilities should be suspended for
a year, during which time negotiations might be conducted
with a view to a definite settlement. For the present the con-
federates declined to send an army to England to fight for the
king, but they granted him ^OjOOO.1
Actually all that Charles gained was the use of the English
forces released from service against the Irish; but it was generally
believed in England and Scotland that the regiments from Ire-
land were composed of natives, 'idolatrous butchers' brought
to England to exterminate protestantism.2 In point of fact these
troops had no great enthusiasm for the royal cause, and, when
the largest body was defeated at Nantwich, about half of them
willingly changed sides. The king, therefore, received very slight
military advantage from the 'cessation', while his loss of reputa-
tion was enormous. Just as the Irish massacre had appeared
to confirm the extreme fears of protestants in 1641, so the con-
stantly reiterated charge that Charles's evil counsellors meant
to introduce popery seemed to be substantiated by the 'cessation'*
Certainly it was of the greatest assistance to the English in their
negotiations for a military alliance with the Scottish presby-
terians. As Baillie says, 'most of all the Irish cessation made the
mindes of our people embrace that meanes of safetie*.3
1 Bagwell, ii, 50-1.   2 Baillie Letters and Journals, ii. 103.   3 tetters and Journals, ii. 103.